HOSPITAL AND TRAINING-SCHOOL ITEMS 

HOSPITALS 

Fob some time past the need has been pointed out for the establishment of 
a private psychopathic hospital in New York City. It has been urged that there 
was no place in the Borough of Manhattan where a person suffering from the 
early stages of mental disorder could be received for preventive treatment or 
observation by the best nervous specialists. The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, 5 Livingston Place, has recently established such a hospital in a 
building apart from the main hospital, but so managed that no additional admin¬ 
istrative expenses are incurred and that the interest from all endowment is 
utilized for the maintenance of patients. An out-door patient department is 
open, and research laboratories have been fitted up, as well as a limited number 
of private rooms. 

For the proper treatment of nervous patients separate rooms must, it is 
said, be supplied, and more attendance is required than for nursing patients 
who can be grouped in wards. A friend has started an endowment fund for the 
benefit of patients of refinement who are unable to pay. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars and an endowment of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is the 
estimate of what is necessary for the permanent maintenance of thiB part of the 
infirmary work. 

For educated women, deprived by a nervous disease of the power of earning 
their living, such endowed rooms are most urgently needed. It is pointed out 
that the possibility of being under the care of the best specialists for nervous 
and mental diseases means, more often than is realized, a cure in place of a 
lapse into a permanently dependent condition. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson recommends that hospitals for the acutely insane 
should be established upon the following lines: 

“ The hospital for the acutely insane should be located, just as general hos¬ 
pitals are, in the most populous portion of the city, so as to afford convenient 
access from every quarter. It should have an out door department or dispensary, 
where mental cases may be seen in the very earliest stages. It should have its 
staff of internes and its attending or consulting physicians and surgeons, a 
well-equipped laboratory, an auditorium for teaching, and opportunities should 
be given for the professors in medical schools in the city to utilize the hospital 
material for the instruction of students and physicians in the still neglected 
specialty of psychiatry. Patients should be received for diagnosis as emergency 
cases without commitment papers, legal forms to be made use of only after a 
specified time has elapsed and when it becomes evident that long detention will 
be necessary. Such psychopathic hospitals as I describe are now organized in 
every university town in Germany.” 

Charities comments upon such a hospital for New York City in its issue 
of October 4: 

“ Perhaps the greatest advantage of such a hospital in this city is the oppor¬ 
tunity it would afford for the prevention of insanity. Through its dispensary 
and out-patient departments, many overstrained men and women, who felt them- 
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selves breaking down nervously, might apply for advice and relief, and be saved 
from the total mental collapse that threatened them. Every year there are 
nearly fifteen hundred men and women committed to the Manhattan State 
Hospital on Ward’s Island, many of them in the first stages of insanity. To 
give every one of these every opportunity for recovery is the duty of the State. 
Happily, the interests of economy make for the same end. By the State Com¬ 
mission in Lunacy it is estimated that every patient discharged from a hospital, 
by recovery or otherwise, practically means to the State a saving or gain of 
five hundred and fifty dollars. 

“ Not the least of the advantages of a psychopathic hospital would be the 
abandonment for the use of the alleged insane of the pavilion at Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital, which could be put to other needed uses of the overcrowded hospital with 
which it is connected. It would seem that the city should take advantage of this 
admirable opportunity to assist the State in the prevention and cure of the 
disease that is disabling so large and constantly increasing a number of its 
citizens.” 

On September 30 the new St. Luke’s Hospital at Duluth, Minn., was thrown 
open to the inspection of the public, and it is estimated that six thousand people 
passed through its doors. 

Despite the crowds, this tremendous number of people was shown completely 
through the entire building, all parts of which were open to inspection. A staff 
of twenty-one nurses, with the superintendent, Miss Thornton, was present, and 
explained all of the various parts of the building and appliances to the visitors. 
Flaaten’s full orchestra occupied one of the rooms on the lower floor and played 
throughout the evening. 

The new hospital, which represents a value of over one hundred thousand 
dollars, is said to be excelled by none throughout the country, with the possible 
exception in size by some in the larger Eastern cities and Chicago. It has been 
in course of construction since 1900, when the foundation was first laid, since 
which time it has progressed at intervals, owing to delays on account of inability 
to secure materials for its construction. 

The climax, however, of years of planning and working was reached when 
the beautiful new building, unsurpassed in construction and finishings, was thrown 
open to the public, and those who have labored so unceasingly for its ultimate 
success were well rewarded by the favor with which it was received. 

It was expected to have exercises of some kind at the opening of the institu¬ 
tion, but the unprecedented attendance prevented any but the most simple. These 
took place at nine o’clock, when the Women’s Relief Corps presented to the hos¬ 
pital a beautiful flag. Mrs. A. N. McGindley, in her presentation speech, said 
in part: 

“ From the earliest history of the world, to care for the sick and watch by 
the side of the dying has been the greatest benefit that men could bestow on one 
another. Your efforts and success in raising this magnificent building has been 
wonderful, and the greatest credit and assistance should be given you for it.” 

The operating-room is especially fine, having every modern furnishing and 
device for the performing of difficult operations both day and night. There are 
handsomely equipped private rooms, an isolation ward, separate quarters for the 
nurses, and a handsome apartment for the superintendent of nurses, Miss Thorn¬ 
ton. A class of twenty-five nurses was to be admitted at once, and the hospital 
opened for the reception of patients. 
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The Boston City Hospital has just received a bequest of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars by the will of the late Lamont G. Burnham. The money 
was originally a gift to Harvard College, the will being drawn November 1, 1900, 
but was revoked by a codicil December 2, 1901, which gave the sum to the City 
Hospital “ to construct and equip upon the hospital grounds a building to be 
known as the Lamont G. Burnham ward, for such uses and purposes as the 
trustees of said hospital shall in their discretion determine.” 

On October 16 the anniversary of the first use of ether at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital (1846) was observed, and addresses were made by Dr. J. C. 
Warren and Dr. J. G. Mumford in the original operating-theatre of the hospital. 


TRAINING-SCHOOL NOTES 

Miss Albertina Johnson, Class of 1895, Mrs. Cutler, Class of 1896, and 
Miss Minnie Dow, Class of 1900, Illinois Training-School, have accepted posi¬ 
tions as head nurses at Dunning, beginning their service early in July. Miss 
Johnson and Mrs. Cutler both have work in the Hospital for the Insane; Miss 
Dow was assigned to the sick wards of the Infirmary (Poor-House). Unfortu¬ 
nately, sickness in her family called her home and she will not be able to return. 

There have been extensive changes in the personnel of the faculty of the 
Illinois Training-School. In recognition at once of her need and her just desert, 
the board has granted Miss Mclsaac a five-months’ leave of absence. The time bo 
far has been spent in Michigan and Canada, and a trip abroad is contemplated. 
With great reluctance the Board of Managers accepted Miss Grant’s resignation 
from the office of superintendent at the Presbyterian Hospital, and in recognition 
of her thirteen-years’ faithful services presented her with a diamond brooch. 
Home duties were the cause of Mrs. Higsbee’s withdrawal from the Directory. 
Miss Breeze is acting superintendent of the “ County,” with Miss Dick and Miss 
Eleanor Hubbard assisting, and Miss Briggs, Class of 1890, in charge of the 
Directory. At the Presbyterian, Miss Euphemia Mclsaac has succeeded to Miss 
Grant’s place, with Miss Bomine assisting. 

Miss Fitzgerald, Class of 1901, is in charge of the contagious ward at the 
County during the temporary absence of Miss Hubbard. 

Miss Osborne, Class of 1891, is office assistant at the Presbyterian. 

The departure of Miss Grant for her home in Scotland is much regretted by 
her many friends. Previous to her sailing, a small company of her intimates met 
at the home of Dr. Hackett to wish her “ bon voyage.” We hope a kind fortune 
may send her back to us soon. Her address will be 24 Fife Street, Dufftown, 
Scotland. 

Miss Lutz has been obliged to give up her work at the Training-School, her 
duties at the Clover Club leaving her time for little else. She is succeeded in 
her class work in Domestic Science by Mrs. Fish, instructor in that subject at 
Lewis Institute. 

Probably all our members have heard by this time of Mrs. Sanders’s sud¬ 
den and severe illness and of her wonderfully rapid recovery. After some days 
of anxiety and loneliness it is with a feeling of gratitude and felicitation that 
we visit the Home again and find her active as ever in her extensive duties as 
house mother. And we are thankful also for another lesson and example given 
us of the most indomitable will and courage, and an energy that the years seem 
never to diminish. 
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Miss Louise Seymour, Class of 1884, has given up nursing and will make her 
home in Merrill, Wis. 

Mrs. Nellie Ivrummer (ndc Bird, Class of 1890), of Detroit, was a visitor at 
the Home recently. 

A letter from Miss Soper informs us that she is delighted with Honolulu, 
which she considers ideal in many respects. As a field for nursing it is lesB 
attractive, being already occupied to an unprofitable extent. Miss Stoker also 
writes from Manila of the enjoyments of living in that land, and of the good 
work of our representatives in the Philippines, Misses Woods, Nichof, and Wolfe.— 
Illinois Alumnw Journal. 

Tiie Hope Hospital Training-School of Fort Wayne, Ind., held graduating 
exercises on the evening of October 13 at the Masonic Temple. There was an 
interesting programme of music and addresses, after which a reception was held 
at the house of the president of the Executive Board, Mr. Samuel M. Foster. 
The graduates were Mrs. Elizabeth Erwin Wilkinson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Miss 
Elizabeth Melville, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Chloe Aurora Criswell, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Miss Ada Selena Hicks, St. Thomas, Ontario; Miss Harriett Orlena Miller, 
Albion, Ind.; Miss Ethel Louise Boper, Toronto, Ontario; Miss Ida Rosella 
Ranck, Tippecanoe, Ind. 

The graduating exercises of the Training-School for Nurses of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Duluth, Minn., were held on the evening of September 23 at St. Paul’s 
Church. After the usual exercises a reception was held at the Guild Rooms. 
The following young ladies received diplomas: Frances M. Root, Thomastown, 
Conn.; Donna C. Voney, Faribault, Minn.; Helen Jensen, Christiania, Norway; 
Sophia A. Beresford, Duluth, Minn.; Marie D. Forbes, Montreal, Quebec; Anna 
M. Gogarn, Munising, Mich. 

Miss Etiia Butcher, of Chandlerville, Ill., a graduate of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins Training-School, Class of 1901, sailed from New York October 1 to take her 
place as superintendent of nurses in the Mary S. Ackerman Hoyt Memorial Hos¬ 
pital, Shansi, Northern India. The physician in charge of the hospital is Miss 
Rose Fairbank, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, Class of 1900. 
Miss Butcher goes out for a term of five years. 

Miss Bertiia Russell, graduate of the Bridgeport Hospital, Class 1901, 
has accepted the appointment of assistant superintendent of the Meadville Hos¬ 
pital, Meadville, Pa. The past year Miss Russell has had charge of the oper¬ 
ating-room in the Bridgeport Hospital. Many good wishes are extended to 
Miss Russell in her new position. 

The Provident Hospital of Chicago graduated the following class on October 
15: Gertrude Cecelia Ward, Rilda Inez Phelps, Isabelle Whitted, Minnie Marion 
Dyer, Lillian Lovetta Johnson, Lorenda Slaughter Reid, Nellie Alverta Palmer, 
Lillian May McDougall. 

Miss Emma McCoy and Miss Nellie Hannon, graduates of the City Hospital 
Training-School, Rochester, N. Y., have returned from Cienfuegos, Cuba, where 
they have been for a year as head nurses in the Civil Hospital. 

Dr. Seabrooke, who has for several years been superintendent of nurses at the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, has resigned to take the position as 
superintendent of the Woman’s Hospital. 
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Hiss Maby E. Pearson has been transferred from the Hospital St. Isabel, 
at Matanzas, to Puerto Principe, where she has charge of the Training-School for 
Cuban girls. 

Miss Maby Cbulman Dechman has returned to her home, and Miss Ella 
Smalley has succeeded her as head nurse of St. Elizabeth’s Home, Providence, 
R. I. 

Miss Elizabeth Reid, head nurse at the Boston Insane Hospital, has resigned 
to take a position at the Hartford Hospital. Her new duties began October 14. 

Miss E. Ryan, superintendent of the Heaton Hospital, Montpelier, Vt., haB 
resigned. Her work at the hospital has been very satisfactory. 

Colob of the FAECES. —A paper by Dr. Connor in the Medical News says the 
normal faeces are brown, of varying degrees of darkness, which are due largely to 
the bile pigment and are influenced by other causes, such as digestive secretions, 
food residue, discharges from the intestinal wall, and accidental ingredients, such 
as drugs. The bile pigment is bilirubin, which in part is oxidized, either in the 
bile-passages or soon after reaching the intestines, into biliverdin and several 
allied bodies. The pancreatic juice may have some influence, but not much under 
normal conditions. As a rule, a vegetable diet produces much lighter-colored 
stools than does a diet chiefly of meat. In infants the feces are of an orange- 
yellow color or that of the yolk of an egg. The intestinal discharges are mucus, 
pus, serum, blood, etc., which may modify the color, pus, for instance, giving a 
distinct yellow or yellow-greenish color; serum giving a straw-color where the 
usual fecal pigments are lacking, as in cholera. Blood may make various changes 
in the color, and certain articles of diet, like cocoa, huckleberries, etc., may pro¬ 
duce an appearance which may be easily mistaken for disorganized blood. Among 
the drugs Conner mentions are bismuth, which produces a blackish or dark-green 
color due to bismuth oxydyl and not to bismuth sulphid, as so commonly believed. 
The greenish stools attributed to calomel are not so frequent as supposed; a 
blackish-gray color occurs from iron, the yellow-colored from rhubarb, senna, and 
santonin. The clay-colored stools of jaundice are well known, and he quotes 
Bunge as attributing this more to the presence of fat than to the absence of 
bile. Greenish stools are common in children but rare in adults excepting in 
certain cases of diarrhoea, where Fleischer believes that they occur only when 
there is an inflammation with increased peristalsis of both small and large intes¬ 
tine and never when one or the other alone is involved, since in these cases 
either would have time for the reduction of biliverdin to hydrobilirubin. 


Treatment of Erysipelas. —The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette advocates 
covering the affected area in erysipelas and a part of the surrounding skin with 
a thick layer of white vaseline. This is protected with a mask of linen held in 
place by a gauze bandage. It is applied twice a day. The results are very good. 
Fever diminishes in two or three days; pain and tension are relieved. The ad¬ 
vantages claimed for this treatment are the absence of pain and irritation caused 
by the usual applications of bichloride or iodine. 



